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an independent nation. In the appendix is a sketch of the 
revolutionary history, with several important public documents. 
These we pass over for the present, intending at a future 
period to devote a separate article to a consideration of the 
political changes in Mexico. 



Art. IV. — 1. Ordinances of the Corporation of the City 
of Baltimore, with the Act of Incorporation, and the 
several Supplements thereto ; to which is added an Appen- 
dix, fyc. Compiled and prepared in Pursuance of a joint 
Resolution of both Branches, of the City Council. By 
Samuel Young. 8vo. pp. 342. Baltimore. N. Warner. 
1816. 

2. Remarks on the Intercourse of Baltimore, with the West- 
ern Country. 8vo. pp. 30. J. Robinson. Baltimore. 1818. 

■3. Report of the Maryland Commissioners on a proposed 
Canal from Baltimore to Conewago. 8vo. pp. 84. F. 
Lucas, Jr. 1823. 

4. General Harper's Speech to the Citizens of Baltimore, 
on the Expediency of Promoting a Connexion between the 
Ohio at Pittsburgh , and the Waters of the Chesapeake 
at Baltimore, by a Canal through the Ifistrict of Colum- 
bia ; with a Reply to some of the Objections of Mr Win- 
chister. 8vo. pp. 78. E. J. Coale. 1824. 

5. Annals of Baltimore. By Thomas W. Griffith. 8vo. 
pp. 240. Baltimore. 1824. 

Among the prominent features,, which distinguish the 
United States from every part of the old world, in every 
period of its history, are the rapid growth of many of our 
towns, and the unexampled increase of population in certain 
districts of the country. No one can pass through our 
western regions, and witness the marks of industry and en- 
terprise, which everywhere meet the eye, without feeling 
almost as if he walked on enchanted ground, and that the 
wilderness had bowed to a more than mortal arm. A 
ride from Albany to Niagara reveals the power of human 
agency, in developing the resources and multiplying the 
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means of social being, to a more remarkable degree than bad 
ever been known in the history of the whole eastern conti- 
nent. And if we go onward and visit the banks of the Ohio, 
the Wabash, Mississippi, and Missouri, we shall find towns, 
villages, innumerable cultivated farms, a teeming population, 
well organised governments, and all the details of commer- 
cial and social intercourse, established on a firm basis, and 
going into an harmonious operation, over an immense space of 
country, where thirty years ago scarcely a vestige of civili- 
sation could be traced. 

The growth of our cities on the seaboard, if it has been 
comparatively less rapid, than that of some parts of the in- 
terior, has nevertheless exceeded anything with which history 
acquaints us in the eastern hemisphere. Within the last 
thirty years the population of Philadelphia has increased to a 
number three times as great as it was at the beginning of 
that period, New York to a number four times as great, 
and Baltimore to a number five times as great. New Orleans 
has now more than three times the amount of population, 
which it had when the purchase of Louisiana was made by 
the United States. But among all the cities, whether of 
America or of the old world, in modern or ancient times, 
there is no record of any one, which has sprung up so quickly 
to as high a degree of importance as Baltimore. At the com- 
mencement of the revolution it was a village of five thousand 
inhabitants, and at the close of the war it had increased to 
no more than eight thousand. In magnitude it is now the 
third city in the Union, and has held that rank for nearly 
twenty years. 

Odessa and Liverpool have been often mentioned as cities 
of the most rapid growth of any in Europe, but these have 
not equalled the cities in the United States. As to Odessa, 
it can hardly be compared with any other city, inasmuch as 
its rise and prosperity have depended on causes peculiar to 
itself. The building of Odessa was first begun by the Rus- 
sian government thirty years ago, and from all the aid which 
it has received by being a free port, and from the royal 
patronage in erecting piers, wharves, and warehouses, and 
inducing farmers to settle in the neighborhood by donations 
of land and other privileges, the city has • not yet been forced 
up to a population of more than about thirtysix thousand. 
In the last twenty years it has a little more than doubled. 
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The increase of Liverpool, although at one time rapid, has 
never been equal to that of New York. 

A brief outline of the progress of Baltimore, together with 
a few remarks touching the causes, which contributed to its 
sudden elevation, will not be without value in illustrating the 
commercial history of this country, and showing what can be 
attained by opportunity and enterprise, under a government 
which affords the one and fosters the other. Maryland, like 
New England, owes its first settlement to a love of religious 
freedom, and regard for the rights of conscience. As early 
as 1621, Sir George Calvert, afterwards made lord baron of 
Baltimore in Ireland, obtained from king James a grant of a 
part of the island of Newfoundland, where he resolved to 
establish a colony, which should be an asylum for such Ro- 
man Catholics as chose to relieve themselves by emigration 
from the persecutions of the times. In this colony he lived 
himself for a few years, till he found the climate and local 
disadvantages an insuperable bar to its prosperity. He then 
visited Virginia, and the country on the Chesapeake Bay. 
When he returned to England the king consented to give him 
a grant of the territory, which now constitutes the state of 
Maryland, but before the charter could be adjusted, lord Bal- 
timore died. His title, and the mass of his fortune, were 
inherited by his eldest son, Cecilius Calvert, who obtained 
the charter and prosecuted the design of his father. Two 
hundred persons were collected, who agreed to go out and 
begin the settlement of a colony under the charge of Leo- 
nard Calvert, appointed by bis brother governor of the ter- 
ritory. They entered the Chesapeake in February, 1634, 
and debarked at a place, which they called St Mary's, on 
the north bank of the Potomac, and near its junction with the 
Chesapeake. Here they established themselves, formed a 
government, lived in peace with the Indians, and enjoyed as 
speedy and wide a prosperity, as new colonists could possi- 
bly expect under similar circumstances.* 

* It is a curious fact, and one which reflects the greatest credit on these 
early colonists, that fifteen ytan after they first landed, the general assembly 
of the people passed an act, entitled An Act concerning Religion, in which tlte 
great principles of religions toleration and liberty are recognised in their 
fullest latitude. The fallowing is an extract from tjie act itself. 

' Whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion hath fre- 
quently fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in those commonwealths 
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By reason of the liberal conditions offered to emigrants in 
lands and privileges, the colony increased, and a commercial 
intercourse with the mother country was gradually opened 
and extended. Tobacco was the chief product for exporta- 
tion, although wheat early became' an article of importance. 
As the inhabitants spread over different parts of the ter- 
ritory, a few villages sprung up here and there in places 
convenient for water communication, but for more than a 
century after the first landing of the colonists, commerce 
seemed not to be verging to any particular point. 

The site where the city of Baltimore now stands was 
partly a wilderness^ and partly cultivated as a farm, in the 
year 1 729, when an act was obtained from the Assembly for 
laying out sixty acres of land into lots, and erecting a town 
on the north side of the Patapsco. The concerns of the pro- 
posed town were entrusted to seven commissioners, who were 
appointed for life, and empowered to fill their own vacancies. 
These persons bought of the owner, Mr Carroll, the sixty 
acres of land at forty shillings an acre, to be paid in money, 
or in tobacco at one penny a pound. This tract was that por- 
tion of the present city, which is situated at the head of the 
basin, or inner harbor. Although the original limits of the 

where it hath been practised, and for the more quiet and peaceable government 
of this province, and the better to preserve mutual love and unity among the 
inhabitants, no person or persons whatsoever, within this province, or the 
islands, ports, harbors, creeks, or havens thereunto belonging, professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be any ways troubled, molested, 
or discountenanced, for, or in respect of, his or her religion, nor in the free 
exercise thereof, within this province, or the islands thereunto belonging, nor 
any way compelled to the belief or exercise of any religion against his or her 
consent, so that they be not unfaithful to the lord proprietary, or molest or 
conspire against the civil government established, or to be established in this 
province under him or his heirs.' Bacon's Laws, 1649, chap. 1. 

This law was passed by an assembly composed entirely of Roman Catho- 
lics, and is the more remarkable, as being the firstlegislaiive act, it is believed, 
which is recorded to have been passed by any government in favor of unlim- 
ited toleration. Penn's memorable law to this effect, for the regulation of his 
colony, was not made till more than thirty years afterwards, that is, 1682. 
There is a remarkable coincidence in the spirit of the two, as will be seen by 
the following clause in Penn's law, which declares—' that all persons living 
in the province, who confess and acknowledge the one Almighty and Eternal 
God to be the creator, upholder, and ruler of the world, and hold them- 
selves obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly in civil society, shall 
in nowise be molested for their religious persuasion, or practice, in matters 
of faith and worship.' This law, it must be remembered, was the result of 
the enlightened views and benevolence of a single individual, while that of 
Maryland was the spontaneous act of an assembly of the people. 
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town were enlarged from time to time, it does not seem to 
have flourished. There is now extant a plan of Baltimore 
taken by Mr John Moale in 1752, at which time it contained 
only twentyfive houses. Two vessels were owned in the 
place, a small brig and a sloop. Mr Griffith thinks the town 
received an increase soon after in consequence of Brad- 
dock's .defeat, as this event made the savages more lawless, 
and deterred many persons from settling in the interior. In 
1756 a body of French neutrals from Nova Scotia, who left 
that country when it was taken by the British, sought a re- 
fuge in Baltimore, where the greater portion of them re- 
mained. A few of the original French emigrants are still 
living in the eity at a very advanced age. ' Several houses 
erected from timber cut on the lots by themselves, and yet 
standing, were occupied by some of them more than sixty 
years.' About this period, or soon after Braddock's defeat, 
the inhabitants of the town were expecting a visit from the 
Indians, and the women and children were put on board the 
boats in the harbor, that a safe retreat might be secured for 
them in case of immediate danger. 

From this time till the revolution the town increased very 
slowly. No newspaper was established till 1773, before 
which, merchants were obliged to send their advertisements 
to Annapolis or Philadelphia. Fairs were held at stated pe- 
riods, and the facilities of interchange were thus promoted, 
but Baltimore had not yet become the chief town of the 
province, nor gained that commercial ascendency, which 
gave indication of its future growth. During the revolution 
the spirit of enterprise began to show itself, capital centered 
gradually at Baltimore, privateers were fitted out with suc- 
cess, and as thriving a trade was kept up, particularly with 
the West Indies, as the circumstances of the times would 
allow. An unfavorable change occurred immediately after 
ihe peace, owing to the general depression suffered by every 
part of the country. The staple productions of Maryland, 
and of course the principal articles of export from Baltimore, 
were then, as they ever have been, tobacco, wheat, and In- 
dian corn. 

The tobacco trade was always one of great importance to 
the state and the city. Before the revolution, this was car- 
ried on almost exclusively by foreign agents, who resided at 
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the landings on the Chesapeake, and the rivers flowing into 
it, and received the product from the hands of the planters, 
to whom they usually made advances. It was shipped on 
account of the planters, and the profits of exchange went to 
the agents, and were thus carried out of the country. These 
agents were British, or Scotch, and the breaking out of the 
revolution interrupted this species of trade. As soon as peace 
was declared, however, it was resumed again by the British 
merchants, who had establishments at Annapolis, Upper 
Marlborough, Bladensburgh, Elkridge Landing, and other 
places on the rivers. By this process a great proportion of 
the Maryland tobacco, which was consumed on the continent 
of Europe, that is, in Holland and Germany, was carried to 
its ultimate market through the channel of England. Balti- 
more had but a comparatively small share of this trade till 
1784, when an extensive commercial establishment from 
Holland was formed there, which made large purchases of 
this staple commodity on Dutch account. This example 
was followed by merchants from Hamburgh and Bremen. 
Under these changes the transportation was chiefly in foreign 
bottoms, but at length the Baltimore merchants themselves, 
as they gained means and shipping, took the lead in this 
traffic, and its profits were turned to stimulate their enter- 
prise, and increase their resources. The' British establish- 
ments gradually disappeared, Baltimore became the best 
market, and drew to it nearly all the tobacco produced in the 
state. 

The amount of the tobacco crop in Maryland has ever 
been fluctuating. Before the revolution it was sometimes as 
high as 20,000 hogsheads annually ; at the close of the war 
it was not more' than 10,000, and it has since varied between 
that amount and 35,000. In the year 1 823, the quantity 
exported from Baltimore was 21,733 hogsheads, and the 
crop of the state for 1822 was estimated at 28,000, the re* 
mainder having been shipped from the District of Columbia. 
The average weight of a hogshead is about 900 pounds. 
The first purchase from the planters is commonly made by 
persons, who attend the inspection houses for that purpose, 
and from whom the article passes by another sale to the ex- 
porter. No article demands a more practised skill in judging 
of its quality, or a closer attention to the details of trade, as 
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will be readily believed from the circumstance, that the price 
has every shade of variation from two and a half to twenty 
cents a pound, according to the quality of the article. The 
celebrated Kitefoot tobacco, so much sought after in Holland 
for smoking, is produced in its greatest perfection nowhere 
except in Maryland, and even here only in particular districts ; 
and it sells at a price very much beyond that of any other 
kind. It has a thin, bright, yellow leaf, and possesses less of 
the narcotic principle, than the Virginia tobacco, or that 
which is produced on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake. 
It will grow only on newly cleared soil ; two crops at most in 
succession are all that can be obtained ; it will then degenerate. 
Various laws regulating inspections have been enacted, and 
inspectors are appointed by the state government. Capa- 
cious warehouses have been built in different parts of the city, 
to one of which every hogshead of tobacco sold in that mar- 
ket must be brought for inspection, before it can be exposed 
to sale. 

The export of flour from Baltimore, after the war, was 
confined to the West Indies, and it was carried chiefly in 
American shipping of the smaller class. The average price 
was about four dollars a barrel. Wheat went in considerable 
quantities to Spain and Portugal, and in one or two instances 
to England, when the ports were open. A large portion of 
this trade was on .oreign account, and in foreign bottoms, 
which were sent out to this country for the purpose. The price 
of wheat varied from ninety cents to one dollar a bushel. In- 
dian corn was exported to Portugal, and a brisk trade in this 
article was kept up coastwise to the eastern and southern states. 
This business, particularly to the south, has continued to be 
regular and constant to the present time. This article is 
brought to the city chiefly from the eastern shore of the Che- 
sapeake in small schooners, and the price has commonly 
fluctuated between fifty and eighty cents, although it has 
sometimes risen higher. The fisheries of the Chesapeake 
consist of herrings and shad, which, in nearly all cases, make 
a part of an assorted cargo for the West Indies. There is a 
large consumption at home and in the neighboring states. 
The quantity of herrings caught in some seasons, at particu- 
lar fisheries near the head of the Bay, is almost incredible 

vol. xx. — no. 46. 14 
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During the period under notice, the colonial system was 
rigorously enforced in all the European possessions, and our 
trade in the West Indies was consequently much restricted. 
The returns of colonial produce were scarcely sufficient for 
the consumption of the country, and of course the carrying 
trade, except in our own staples, was nearly cut off. But 
when the Federal Constitution was formed and ratified in 
1788, and when the national debt was funded, a most salu- 
tary and encouraging change took place ; public and private 
confidence were restored ; an impulse was communicated to 
the main springs of commercial enterprise ; and a reviving 
spirit pervaded every department of society. The certifi- 
cates of the public debt, which had been selling at one fifth 
of their nominal value, now rose to par and even higher, and 
thus a large amount of active capital was at once created. 
Much of this centred at Baltimore and gave excitement to 
trade ; shipbuilding began to be carried on extensively, and 
many vessels of the larger class were built. About the same 
time a deficiency in the grain crops of Europe caused a de- 
mand for the wheat and flour of Maryland, and gave activity 
to that profitable branch of commerce. One or two voyages 
were also made around the Cape of Good Hope to the Isle 
of France. In the year 1790, as stated by Mr Griffith,* 
the Bank of Maryland was incorporated with a capital 
of $300,000, which was the first bank established in Bal- 
timore. The number of vessels belonging to the port in 
the same year was 102, of all sizes and descriptions ; ships, 
brigs, schooners, and sloops, measuring in the whole 13,564 
tons. 

The year 1793 brought with it the war of the French 
revolution, which was soon succeeded by that in St Domingo. 
When the town of Cape Francois was attacked, plundered, 
and burnt by Galbaud and Gambis, such of the inhabitants as 
had it in their power fled from the island. Fiftythree vessels 
arrived together in Baltimore on the 9th of July, some of 
which were laden with rich cargoes, and in which came 1000 
white, and 500 colored persons.f Nearly as many more 
arrived within the three months following. Some of these 
emigrants were destitute and in distress ; the inhabitants took 
them into their houses, and a private subscription to the 

* Annals, p. 129. t Ibid. p. 140 
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amount of $12,000 was raised for their relief. The greater 
portion of these refugees became permanent citizens; the 
merchandise brought with them was mostly sold in Baltimore, 
part for home consumption, and part for the European mar- 
ket, to which it was transhipped mostly in American bottoms. 
-This accession of property and population turned out to the 
advantage of the city, and to this day the excellent vegetable 
market of Baltimore, second to none in the country, except 
that of Philadelphia, is ascribed to the industry and skill of 
the destitute emigrants from St Domingo, who betook them- 
selves to gardening in the vicinity. 

The carrying trade now began to gain daily in importance. 
The state of the war in Europe interrupted the direct trade 
between the moiher country and several of the West India 
colonies ; the Americans took advantage of this crisis ; the 
supplies required by the Islands, being chiefly provisions, 
were obtained here ; they were carried out by our shipping, 
which brought back in return West India produce ; this again 
was transhipped to Europe in American bottoms ; European 
goods were brought home for the supply of our own market 
and that of the West Indies, as far as the demand extended ; 
and thus the profits of this wide branch of carrying trade 
flowed into the United States. The southern situation of 
Baltimore, and the abundance of the staple commodities for 
the West India market which it possessed, gave it uncommon 
facilities for this branch of trade, and they were employed to 
their fullest extent. Importations from Europe increased by 
this process, and purchasers from the interior began to direct 
their attention to a place, where they found a well chosen as- 
sortment of goods, and a quick market for country produce. 
Establishments and agencies from all parts of Europe were 
fixed in Baltimore ; the trade in German linens became par- 
ticularly important, as connected with the West Indies ; it was 
conducted mainly on account of merchants or manufacturers 
in Hamburgh and Bremen. Shipbuilding, mechanical em- 
ployments, and all the common branches of industry flourish- 
ed, and added to the growth and wealth of the city. The 
charge for freight more than doubled in a short time, labor 
of every kind was exceedingly highland the value of real 
estate rose in proportion, thus creating with great rapidity a 
nominal, if not a real capital, which was converted to a com- 
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mercial benefit, and the profits of which, at all events, were 
realised. 

The embarrassments thrown in the way of commerce by 
the European belligerents, in the shape of" actual and paper 
blockades, decrees, and orders in council, put the merchants 
to devising means of evading them, in which the citizens of 
Baltimore were eminently successful, by reason of the supe- 
rior models of their vessels. The extensive inland navigation 
of the Chesapeake Bay, and the waters flowing into it, had 
excited at an early period an emulation in constructing the 
vessels for this purpose, till the art of building swift sailing 
schooners of the smaller size was carried to great perfection. 
The Virginia Pilot Boat, an appellation still given occasion- 
ally to the fast sailing vessels built in the Chesapeake, fur- 
nished models, which were gradually improved upon and 
adapted to vessels of a larger class. They were found per- 
fectly suited to the West India, and even the European trade, 
and in the hands of the intelligent merchant they became 
instruments of extraordinary enterprise. No one resource 
has contributed so much to the rise of Baltimore, as the use 
of this description of vessels, and it is remarkable that they 
have never been successfully imitated in any place out of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The kind of commerce here described continued without 
interruption till the peace of Amiens in 1801, and the pros- 
perity of Baltimore was unexampled from the breaking out 
of the French revolution till that time. A partial, though 
profitable intercourse was opened with the East Indies ; in 
the best period of the Batavia trade this city partook of its 
due share, and voyages were prosecuted to Bengal and Coro- 
mandel. Some attempts were made at the China trade, but 
with such indifferent success, that they have seldom been 
repeated. The emigration of several persons from New 
England, within and before this period, who carried with 
them industrious and active habits, and to whose agency were 
entrusted the cargoes of eastern merchants, contributed much 
to extend and invigorate the commercial character of Balti- 
more. European manufactures were accumulated in great 
abundance ; a single house paid in one year, on the article of 
German linens alone, 300,000 dollars for import duties. The 
sales being made on a long credit, a large fictitious capital 
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was by this means created, which was employed in the prose- 
cution of the West India trade. But whether the capital was 
fictitious or real, the profits were the same, and these went 
into the hands of the merchant, and added so much to the 
wealth of the city. In such a state of things it would be 
natural to expect, that deep speculations and private losses 
would be frequent, but the march of prosperity in the com- 
munity at large was uniform and rapid. Between the years 
1790 and 1800, the population of the city had risen from 
13,503 to 31,518, being an increase of 18,011 in ten years. 
With this ratio of increase the number of inhabitants was 
doubled in seven years and a half. 

The extension of the settlements in the western country, 
during the period abovementioned, was favorable to the com- 
merce of Baltimore, which, from its relative geographical 
position, and its facilities of access, had drawn to it not only 
a large portion of the western trade, but also that of the ad- 
joining states, insomuch that all the secondary ports in the 
waters of the Chesapeake began to decline, and the profits of 
their former business became tributary to the rising capital. 
The Mississippi was not then open to the commerce of the 
west ; steamboats were unknown ; produce found its way over 
the mountains to the Atlantic coast, and especially to Baltimore 
by reason of its proximity. The commerce with the West 
Indies and the south of Europe, as we have seen, was carried 
on from Baltimore, chiefly in vessels belonging to that port, 
but the coasting trade, and that to the north of Europe, were 
confined to New England vessels, which supplied the market 
with the commodities of the Baltic, such as hemp, canvass, 
iron, and tallow. This New England traffic was never 
thought very profitable to the city ; it took away produce, 
and thus aided the market ; but it was always a complaint, 
that it caused an injurious drain of specie for the benefit of 
the India trade of the eastern merchants. Meantime new 
banks and insurance offices were established in proportion 
to the increase of business. Sales of West India produce 
were commonly effected at auction in large amounts, fre- 
quently whole cargoes at once, whereas European imports 
were disposed of at private sale. 

From the peace of Amiens, till the declaration of war by 
the United States against Great Britain in 1812, the com- 
merce of Baltimore, like that of every other part of the coun- 
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try, partook of the fluctuation of the times. Brilliant suc- 
cesses were followed by reverses, and the bright promise of 
one day vanished in the disappointments of the next. The 
short peace in Europe above alluded to, produced a stagna- 
tion in the shipping business, and some disastrous results in 
the concerns of merchants, who were not prepared for the 
change ; the colonial system was enforced by the European 
states, and our commerce nearly excluded from the West 
Indies. A partial failure of the grain crops, however, in 
Europe, at this juncture, which opened the British ports, 
operated to the advantage of Baltimore, in affording a tempo- 
rary outlet for one of its staples ; and when the war recom- 
menced in 1803, the channels of enterprise were again un- 
closed. Yet they were never without obstructions ; the 
hostile parties united in throwing impediments' in the way of 
neutral commerce ; each to annoy the other was not reluctant 
to submit to vexatious sacrifices ; British blockades and or- 
ders in council were speedily retaliated by French prohibitory 
decrees, till at length these absurd interdictions, as iniquitous 
in motive as mischievous in their consequences, grew up into 
what was called the continental system. This put a severe 
check on neutral trade, and at that time no other commercial 
country except the United States could be considered neutral. 
Then came our own embargo, as a seasonable retaliation for 
these aggressions on our neutral rights, and for nearly eighteen 
months the ports of the whole commercial world were her- 
metically sealed, as far as imperial edicts, orders of councils, 
and legislative acts could make them so. 

All these shackles were oppressive to the whole United 
States, but Baltimore suffered less from them than any other 
city, and in this point of view was comparatively prosperous. 
Her fast sailing vessels, and the skill of her seamen in navi- 
gating them, gave her advantages in these seasons of critical 
intercourse with the European states, which were possessed 
by no other port. These facilities enabled her merchants to 
reap greater profits, than those of any other place, from the 
trade by special licenses, granted by the French government, 
inasmuch as they were more successful in eluding British 
blockades, and more certain of effecting quick voyages. The 
trade itself, from the circumstance of its difficulty, was exceed- 
ingly lucrative ; the outward and homeward cargoes were 
valuable ; the former consisting of the staples of the country 
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and colonial produce, such as cotton, tobacco, coffee, indigo, 
cocoa, and sugar, all of which commanded high prices in 
Europe ; and the latter being chiefly composed of French 
manufactures, then substituted for those of England, which 
were excluded by the nonintercourse act of the United States. 
This species of commerce was prosecuted mostly from Bal- 
timore, or from other parts of the United States on account 
of Baltimore merchants, in vessels of the Chesapeake con- 
struction. It was no doubt a source of much prosperity to 
the city. 

Meantime the intercourse with St Domingo was never 
broken off, and it was always peculiarly beneficial to Balti- 
more, as affording a market for her provisions, and supplying 
colonial produce for the European demand. The hazard of 
this trade enhanced its value when attended with success, as 
it commonly was in the Chesapeake schooners. The war in 
the Spanish Peninsula rendered necessary in that country 
large supplies of provisions, the transportation of which, from 
the termination of the embargo till the beginning of the war 
with England, afforded employment for the larger class of 
shipping not engaged in the kind of commerce mentioned 
above. From the abundance of the flour and salted provi- 
sions of the Baltimore market, this city was enabled to enter 
largely into the peninsular trade, and to reap a proportionate 
share of its benefits. 

Such was the state of things till the declaration of war 
against England, and even after this event no very percepti- 
ble change took place for several months. The intercourse 
with France was rather more active ; the enemy did not 
molest homeward bound vessels on legal voyages, and special 
licenses were granted by the British government for carrying 
provisions to Spain. During the first year of the war Balti- 
more experienced the benefit of her peculiarly constructed 
vessels ; the enemy's ships occupied only the entrance of the 
Chesapeake, the navigation of the Bay and its numerous 
tributary waters was open and unmolested ; privateers were 
fitted out, which made successful voyages, and returned with 
their prizes on account of Baltimore merchants to other more 
accessible ports of the United States. The obstructions, 
thrown in the way of commerce by the war, found some 
compensation in the relief which it brought from the restraints 
on neutrality ; British decrees became void in respect to 
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American citizens acting under the laws of the Union, and 
enterprise could legally run into any channel, which did not 
involve a direct intercourse with the enemy. Thus it was 
sometime before any serious hardships were felt. At length 
a blockade of the Chesapeake and Delaware was declared, 
and licensed ships returning from the Peninsula were not suf- 
fered to enter either of these bays, but were compelled to 
repair to New York, or some eastern port. In the second 
and third year of the war the enemy became more vigilant, 
and in 1813 took entire possession of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Baltimore was thus nearly excluded from a communication 
with the ocean ; but enterprise did not cease ; business was 
transacted in other ports for the benefit of Baltimore mer- 
chants, and with the aid of her capital and shipping, and even 
under all the disadvantages of the war, the prosperity of the 
city was but little checked. 

About this time a series of events took place, which had a 
strong influence on the subsequent commercial interests of 
Baltimore, and which may be properly noticed here. The 
first bank of the United States, established 1791, had hitherto, 
in conjunction with the local banks in the principal cities, 
furnished a uniformly circulating medium adequate to all the 
purposes of commerce. When its charter expired in 1811, 
and a renewal of it was refused, the conseqtience was the 
creation of a great number of new local banks throughout the 
Union. 

The Chesapeake being the first point invaded by the ene- 
my's forces, and Baltimore and the secondary ports in the 
neighborhood being among the earliest places excluded from 
external communication, commerce naturally retired to those 
parts east and south, which were left for a much longer time 
unmolested. In this posture of circumstances it was imme- 
diately perceived, that the specie of these intermediate ports, 
which gave stability to the banks and to credh, would be 
drained toward the places of greatest activity, to the manifest 
detriment of the banking institutions from which it was drawn, 
and also to the commercial facilities of the people. To pre- 
vent such a result, recourse was had to a suspension of specie 
payment by the banks in the middle districts of the United 
States. 

This measure was dictated at the time by necessity, and 
would have been consistent with sound policy, if a proper 
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moderation had been practised in the creation of a fictitious 
medium. British exchange was then very low all over the 
world, and owing to the almost total exclusion of British 
manufactures, it was especially so in this country, being at 
one time twenty per cent below par, and seldom higher than 
ten below. This was a fruitful source of the imaginary value 
given to the fictitious medium, then fast creating by the banks, 
which no longer felt the restraints of specie payments. The 
wants of the government were daily increasing ; repeated 
loans were required to defray the expenses of the war, which 
could only be negotiated in this medium, for no other was 
to be obtained. These loans were in many cases taken up I y 
individuals, who were favored with extraordinary advantages 
at the banks ; they were the means of adding to the nominal 
value of the fictitious paper currency by increasing the de- 
mand, till at length such quantities were thrown on the public, 
as no reasonable man could expect would ever be redeemed 
by a metalic basis. The prices of all kinds of commodities 
were carried up by this forced value of the medium of ex- 
change, and these again reacted in keeping up the nominal 
value of the currency. By reason of this ready demand for 
their paper, the banks made great dividends ; no business 
held out such golden prospects as bank making, and as every 
body desired to be as rich as his neighbor, and in the shortest 
way, these institutions multiplied with astonishing rapidity, 
till almost every obscure village in the country had its bank. 
The next thing was to loan money to every farmer and me- 
chanic who would borrow ; real estate was taken in pledge, 
and thereby its value raised to an unnatural elevation, just in 
proportion to the facility with which paper could be procured 
at the bank ; the higher the value, the more the paper, and 
the contrary. This farce was carried on for a time with 
overflowing success. At length the interest on the loans was 
demanded ; the borrowers could not pay ; tbey obtained 
accommodations at the banks, and again these were renewed, 
and renewed, but this process afforded no ultimate relief to 
unlucky delinquents. The money so easily obtained had 
slipped as easily away ; and as the whole was a fiction, the 
mere shadow of a substantial medium, which did not exist, it 
is not wonderful that a shadow only was retained. As the 
bank makers began with nothing but paper and ink, and the 
borrowers paid nothing but property pledged on a fictitious 
vol. xx. — no. 46. 15 
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value, it was natural enough that the whole should end in 
nothing except a series of embarrassments, vexations, and 
distresses, in which the folly and preposterous acts of the par- 
ties had involved themselves. The ancient maxim, de nihilo 
nihilum, is not more true in physics, than in its application to 
this mode of creating riches. 

These remarks do not apply exclusively to any particular 
year or place. The primary cause of the multiplication of 
banks was the annihilation of the old bank of the United 
States ; the evil was increased during the war ; but it was 
not brought to its crisis till two or three years after the peace. 
Baltimore, from its local position, was deeply engaged in 
these operations ; as the business of the city became in some 
measure contracted by the blockade of the Chesapeake, and 
the banks were relieved from the wholesome check of specie 
payments, they allowed liberal credits to borrowers, and thus 
enabled individuals to negotiate extensive loans with the 
government, and to prosecute business on a scale much be- 
yond the limits of their actual means. These indulgences 
contributed to unsettle, rather than establish the foundation of 
commerce ; however they might give a temporary spur to 
enterprise, they proved injurious in the end, not more to the 
individuals who received them, than to the banks themselves, 
and the community at large. 

After the peace with England in 1815, the merchants of 
Baltimore, in common with those of every other part of the 
United States, resumed their former commercial operations 
with enthusiasm and sanguine anticipations. The effect on 
the city was sudden and most encouraging ; a rapid influx of 
population immediately followed ; activity pervaded every 
class of society, and every branch of industry. Grounding 
enterprise on previous success, foreign commerce was taken 
up with avidity. The vessels belonging to the port, which 
had been scattered in various parts of the United States 
during the war, were now called home ; a considerable ac- 
cession to the tonnage had taken place by the prize ships, and 
by purchase from other places. The trade to China, Batavia, 
Bengal, and other parts of Asia was resumed ; the intercourse 
with Europe was briskly renewed ; and the accumulated pro- 
duce of the country was quickly despatched to the proper 
markets. European imports, and particularly British manu- 
factures, were introduced in the greatest abundance, and it 
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may be doubted whether at any period the business of Balti- 
more was more active, or its apparent prosperity more flat- 
tering, than for the three years succeeding the war. Real 
estate rose to a higher value than it had been known to pos- 
sess before, numerous dwelling houses were erected to 
accommodate the increasing population, and rents became 
exorbitant. 

But this delusive prosperity was not peculiar to Baltimore ; 
the whole country was drawn into the snare ; and the combi- 
nation of causes which led to it, arising from the great changes 
in the events of this country and of Europe, as well as its 
general and fatal consequences, are too well known to be 
dwelt upon here. For reasons sufficiently obvious to those 
who consider what has been said above, and some other par- 
ticulars which we proceed to state, Baltimore suffered more 
than any other city. 

In the first place, the spirit of enterprise, which had always 
existed here to an uncommon degree, and which had built 
up a large city with a rapidity unequalled in the annals of the 
whole world, broke out with an ardor proportioned to its 
former activity, and to the impatience with which it had sub- 
mitted to the restraints of the war. The exuberance and 
quickening power of the commercial spirit of Baltimore, be- 
yond those of any other place, in many respects similarly sit- 
uated, are easily accounted for. Among the inhabitants, by 
whom the business of the city was transacted, scarcely one 
was a native ; they had come together from various quarters 
of the world, from England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Holland, New England, and the middle and southern states ; 
each emigrant doubtless had his personal motives, but it was 
the spirit of enterprise which brought him there, and without 
which he would have staid at home. This was the predomi- 
nant trait in the character and habits of each individual ; the 
mass of the population naturally harmonised with its compo- 
nent parts ; and by this union of energy, feeling, and temper- 
ament, an extraordinary impulse was perpetually communi- 
cated to the wheels and springs of business. Add to this the 
knowledge, which the mass thus collected must have had of 
the markets and modes of commercial proceedings in other 
countries, and the facilities thus enjoyed for prosecuting every 
species of intercourse to the best advantage. These causes 
had produced wonders in creating the city, and in clothing it 
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with unexampled prosperity till 1815. From that date their 
action became too violent ; their energy and scope were not 
suited to the times ; the great revulsion, which must necessa- 
rily take place on the cessation of a twenty five years' san- 
guinary war in Europe, was not taken into the account ; the 
new state of things growing out of the peace in this country 
was not anticipated ; and the very enterprise, which in other 
times had wrought so much for public and private good, now 
opened a broad road to disaster and ruin. 

But the greatest evil, which afflicted Baltimore, and one to 
which this excess of commercial activity may be at least par- 
tially ascribed, was that in which the banks had the chief 
share. The origin of the mischief has already been hinted 
at ; we will now pursue the subject into some other of its 
branches. 

We have seen, that before the war terminated, the banks 
were unrestrained in their issues of paper, and to accomplish 
this end they granted almost unlimited advantages to mer- 
chants. This p actice increased on the temporary revival of 
commerce after the war, and by this encouragement an alarm- 
ing system of accommodation and interchange of responsibility 
t >ok place between individuals, the fatal tendency of which was 
nit anticipated, while the banks themselves were not pressed. 
The high price of provisions in the interior for the supply of 
the army during the war, and the creation of a vast number of 
minor banks in every quarter, had diffused through the coun- 
try an excess of circulating medium, which enabled country 
merchants not only to pay up old arrears in many cases con- 
sidered desperate, but also to make new purchases, and thus 
to establish a credit, which they used to its full extent. 
Meantime there existed between those places, which had 
what was called a metalic currency, or in which specie pay- 
ment was made at the banks, and those in which a paper 
currency only prevailed, a large difference of exchange, or 
discount, which operated as a serious embarrassment to every 
kind of business. This difference between Boston and Balti- 
more was at one time from fifteen to twenty per cent in favor 
of the former, which difference increased as you approached 
Baltimore, and again as you proceeded south, though in a 
less ratio. The difference extended in various degrees to 
the country banks, in proportion as they lost their credit ; 
traders in the interior were constant losers by the deprecia- 
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tion of the currency around them, and were unable to pay 
their debts contracted with the wholesale dealers, except in a 
currency which had fallen many per cent in value since the 
time of the purchase. 

At this crisis an equalisation of currency throughout the 
country, or the introduction of some medium, which should 
have a standard and uniform value, seemed to promise the 
only remedy for existing evils, and to indicate the only effi- 
cient means of restoring trade and confidence to a sound 
condition. This was a principal argument for the establish- 
ment of a national bank, which soon followed. To give 
credit and solidity to the institution it was set up on the basis 
of specie payment, and several millions of specie dollars were 
purchased in Europe to supply its vaults. It became neces- 
sary of course for the private banks to prepare for specie 
payment, if they would any longer sustain their credit, and 
not be ruined by the loss of business, and the depreciation of 
their bills. But this it was impossible to do at once, except in 
a very limited degree, and the state of commerce was not 
prepared for so sudden and considerable a curtailment of dis- 
counts as this measure required ; the effect was instantaneous 
embarrassment ; one institution and one individual pressed on 
another ; all were involved in engagements and responsibili- 
ties, from which they could be relieved in no other way than 
by a very gradual process. For surmounting the difficulties 
thus suddenly created, various methods were resorted to, 
each of which was almost equally desperate ; the results of 
ordinary commerce could not be waited for ; ruin threatened 
to be at the door before they could be realised ; and in many 
cases the remnant of private credit, that still remained, was 
employed in hazardous enterprises, which promised the most 
speedy means of raising money. 

The extraordinary manner in which the bank of the United 
States allowed its instalments to be paid, that is, by receiving 
in payment the very money of the bank itself, which had 
been lent on the security of the stock, induced many persons, 
who had sufficient influence in procuring these facilities, to 
embark deeply and desperately in the stock of that institu- 
tion, with the belief, no doubt, that its value would continue 
to be enhanced. Various projects were devised for forcing 
up the credit of the bank. The value of the stock actually 
advanced with considerable rapidity, the adventurers became 
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more and more sanguine, and were led on by this delusion 
to involve themselves deeper and deeper. By the practice 
of specie payment, to which tha bank rigidly adhered, it 
was in no long time nearly drained of its supply. The evil 
soon began to be felt ; the bank was compelled to press its 
debtors ; the value of the stock first vacillated and then 
declined ; everything went backward faster than it had ad- 
vanced. The administration of the bank became unpopu- 
lar, no sympathy was expressed for its embarrassments, a 
harsh investigation with unnecessary publicity exposed its 
situation, and injured its credit, so that in the space of a few 
weeks the stock fell nearly one third of its nominal value, 
and went down to ten per cent below par. The loss to the 
mass of the stockholders was several millions. This con- 
summation took place in the year 1818 ; it ruined many, who 
had incautiously adventured their whole fortune in the specu- 
lation, and as a large number of the citizens of Baltimore 
were thus situated, the city met with a severe reverse in the 
losses they sustained. A principal part of the active com- 
mercial capital was drawn from its accustomed channels, 
several of the most enterprising merchants were deprived of 
their means, and even those who escaped the storm were 
terrified at the shock, and became doubtful, hesitating, timid, 
and inactive. This may with truth be said to have been the 
darkest period in the history of Baltimore. 

For the two or three years succeeding this event commerce 
was languid, the value of real property was much reduced, 
and the aspect of the city bore obvious marks of decline. 
Within the last three years, however, a change auspicious in 
its presages of the future has gradually taken place, capital 
and enterprise are again becoming active, and the tranquil 
tenor of the times will be likely to settle commerce down on 
a more solid and secure foundation than heretofore. The 
fatal experience of the past will at least have the benefit of 
teaching no unprofitable lesson for the future, and of imposing 
a timely check on the operation of any similar cause, which 
may hereafter threaten to endanger the vital interests of the city. 

The subjoined tables exhibit a very full and complete view 
of the state of commerce in Baltimore, in the years 1822 
and 1S23, as far as it can be ascertained from the value, kind, 
and quantity of its exports, and the amount sent to different 
countries both in American and foreign shipping. 
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From the last table we have the following results, as the 
total amount of exports in two years. 



Domestic articles in Araer. bottoms 
" " Foreign do. 

Foreign articles in Amer. do. 
" " Foreign do. 


1822. 

$2,917,989 

323,245 

1,259,972 

19,150 


1823. 

$ 3,058,543 

361,511 

1,747,574 

96,281 


Total export to foreign countries 


$ 4,520,356 


$ 5,263,909 



It appears from these results, that the increase in the 
amount of exports during the year 1823 was $743,553. In 
the year 1824 the increase has been much larger, as the trade 
to Europe and the West Indies has been gaining, and that of 
South America in particular has advanced very rapidly. 

From the first table it will be seen, that flour and tobacco 
are the two chief articles of export. In fact these two amount 
to nearly as much as all the rest. The prices of these arti- 
cles are so fluctuating, and that of tobacco in particular de- 
pends so much on the quality, at all times extremely variable, 
that it is impossible to form any exact estimate. We have 
seen the average stated by good authority to be about fifty 
dollars a hogshead. At this rate the amount exported in 
1823 would be $ 1,086,650. Allowing the average of flour 
to be four dollars and a half a barrel, the amount exported 
in the same year would be $ 1,102,288. I 

The following table will show the quantity of wheat flour 
inspected in Baltimore annually, during the last twentyfive 
years, that is, from 1798 to 1823 inclusive. 



Yi-s. 


Bbls. 


1-2 Bbls. 


Yrs. 


Bbls. 


1-2 Bbls. 




1798 


247,046 


17,612 


1811 


516,269 


27,566 


The year 1808 was in- 


1799 


264,211 


18,639 


1812 


537,988 


29,423 


fluenced by the embargo. 


1800 


265,797 


15,227 


1813 


285,466 


11,854 


1812. First year of the 


1801 


349,749 


19,604 


1814 


154,816 


2,699 


late war, but large ship- 


1802 


358,705 


21,857 


1815 


381,580 


13,525 


ments were made under 


1803 


396.178 


21,060 


1816 


387,780 


14,392 


British licenses, to supply 


1804 


255,232 


11,223 


1817 


392,676 


12,215 


their troops in Spain and 


1805 


326,988 


17,007 


1818 


434,865 


19,052 


Portugal. 


1806 


342,425 


16,698 


1819 


454,469 


22,468 


1813 and 1814. Con- 


1807 


479,429 


21,542 


1820 


570,551 


23,004 


tinuation of war, but li- 


1808 


255,191 


5,984 


1821 


469,920 


27,766 


censes ceased. 


1809 


413,169 


20,219 


1822 


413,231 


33,461 




1810 


354,259 


19.392 


1823 


427,366 


30.204 
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If we take the difference between the whole quantity in- 
spected in 1823, and that shipped to foreign countries, as 
specified in the table of exports above, we shall have 197,513 
barrels for the quantity of Baltimore flour consumed that year 
in the United States. From these accounts it would seem, 
that Baltimore has been for many years the largest flour mar- 
ket in the world. New York is perhaps the next, although 
we have not at hand the means of ascertaining the annual 
amount of inspections. The returns of Philadelphia give 
270,527 barrels for 1822, and 296,171 for 1823, being a 
little more than two thirds the amount for the same years in 
Baltimore. 

In the city, and within the compass of twenty miles around 
it, are upwards of sixty flour and corn mills, of various classes 
and descriptions, the capital invested in which is somewhat 
more than $ 1,200,000. Four of these are ranked in the first 
class, three of which are moved by water and one by steam. 
The greatest year's work performed by one of these mills has 
been 32,000 barrels. The others have made from 26,000 to 
27,000 barrels each, and either of them can make 200 bar- 
rels in 24 hours. The average, one year with another, is 
from 16,000 to 18,000 annually. There are seven mills of 
the second class, which perform less, never having done more 
than 23,000 a year, and averaging from 11,000 to 13.000. 
They can make from 100 to 120 barrels in 24 hours. Four- 
teen mills of the third class average about 9,000, and four of 
the fourth class about 4,000 each. The fifth class embraces 
all that remain, and they are of various power and extent. 

It is natural to suppose, that where so much property 
is invested, and operations are conducted on so broad a 
scale, great perfection would be attained in the economy of 
business, and the construction of machinery. Such is the 
case with the Maryland flour mills ; improvements dictated 
by experience have been introduced, and a mill of the first 
class in full action presents a combined impression of power, 
ingenuity, and quick execution, which can hardly fail to as- 
tonish the mind, that contemplates it for the first time. 

The following table indicates the amount of inspections, in 
the city of Baltimore, of some of the principal articles brought 
to that market during the last thirteen years, or from 1S1I to 
1823 inclusive. 
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Yrs 


Pork. 


Beef. 


Herrings. 


Shad. 


Lard. 


Butter. 


Domestic 




bbls. 


bbis. 


bbls. 


bbls. 


kegs & casks. 


kegs. 


Spirits. 


181l! 10,847 


2,364 


33,711 


5,338 


5,070 


3,437 


985,941 gals. 
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8,502 


1,046,442 
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43,213 


6,618 


6,292 


5,305 




years. 

















Flaxseed is also an article of importance in the export 
trade, but for some reason the inspection has been imperfect. 
Some years exhibit no returns. In 1815 the number of 
hogsheads inspected was 5,907, and in 1823 it was 3437. 
The table of exports gives 25,417 bushels for the quantity- 
exported this latter year. 

The preceding details are sufficient to enable the reader 
to obtain a general acquaintance with the present state of 
commerce in Baltimore, and to convince him that the extent 
of its resources and intercourse is such, as to insure the 
stability of its commercial character, and a gradual and uni- 
form growth, as the population and business of the country 
increase. We will now touch on another subject nearly 
allied to the above, and one which is every hour assuming a 
more important bearing on the future prospects of the capital 
of Maryland. The manufacturing interest is now taking deep 
root there, and the facilities for prosecuting it with effect and 
advantage are so great, that it may be expected, at no distant 
day, to become a powerful and certain auxiliary in contri- 
buting to the wealth, prosperity, and advancement of the city. 

The geological features of the country, around the western 
head waters of the Chesapeake, are peculiarly favorable for 
the attainment and use of water power in propelling machine- 
ry. The streams running into the Bay are numerous ; the 
alluvial soil on its margin is so narrow, that the tide water 
almost washes the base of the hilly formation ; the country 
gradually rises to an elevation of several hundred feet in sue- 
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cessive ridges as you go into the interior, down which the 
waters are precipitated in their progress to the Bay. So re- 
markably is this the case in the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
that five of the principal streams were by the first settlers 
emphatically denominated from this circumstance the Falls. 
Eight streams, each of which is capable of being converted 
in a greater or less degree to the purposes of giving motion 
to machinery, discharge themselves within a small distance of 
the city. 

The table on the next page is constructed on the principle 
well ascertained, that the power required to drive a pair of six 
feet burr millstones is equal to a ten horse power of a steam 
engine, or to that employed for 2000 spindles in cotton manu- 
facture with their appendant machinery. From this calcula- 
tion it appears, that there is, near the city, water power 
sufficient for 472,000 spindles, and that a power equal to 
324,000 spindles is now employed in various kinds of manu- 
factures, leaving 148,000 still unemployed. And it will be 
observed, that the whole of this power, with the exception of 
three streams, the Great Gunpowder, Winter's Run, and Pa- 
tapsco, is within ten miles of Baltimore. 

Mr Trimble, member of Congress from Kentucky, in his 
letter to his constituents on the subject of the proposed Ohio 
and Chesapeake Canal, says, that ' there is no equal space 
of ground in the Union, that has so much natural water power, 
united with as many local facilities, as the circle around Bal- 
timore of thirty miles radius;' and General Harper gives it 
as his opinion, in his speech on canals, not from actual calcu- 
lation, but from data in which he confides, that a semicircle of 
twenty miles radius, of which Baltimore is the centre, ' con- 
tains water power sufficient to put in motion from 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000 spindles, with a corresponding number of looms, 
and all the machinery necessary for their repair and thei: 
complete operation.' p. 36. Less than one fourth of this, 
he says, is now occupied by flour mills. 
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The three first cotton factories in the neighborhood of Bal- 
timore, namely, the Union, Pawhatan, and Washington, were 
established during the commercial restrictions just before the 
late war with England, and were of course greatly favored in 
their early progress by the circumstances of the times. Soon 
after the war they began to feel the influence of European 
competition, and to decline. Too much capital had been 
embarked in these enterprises, however, to abandon them, 
and they were pursued with zeal and energy in defiance of 
many difficulties. The people in the interior had gradually 
become accustomed to the use of these domestic fabrics, and 
they were not easily disposed to relinquish them in favor of 
European or India goods, which were found, in those main 
qualities of strength and durability, to be inferior to our own. 
This circumstance, and the success of the factories in the 
eastern states, were strong inducements not only to persevere 
in what had been done, but also to engage in new under- 
takings. Other establishments were erected with improved 
machinery, the proprietors of which, profiting by the experi- 
ence and errors of their predecessors, have found their anti- 
cipations abundantly realised. Factories are now multiplying, 
built on the best construction and with the modern improve- 
ments, and there is little reason to doubt, that the water power 
now unemployed will be converted to purposes of manufac- 
ture, chiefly of cotton. The greater part of the yarn manu- 
factured at present is wrought into cloth, either by power 
looms at the factories, or by hand looms in and about the 
city. The western and south western states purchase and 
consume large quantities of this fabric ; the Spanish and Bra- 
zilian provinces in South America and Mexico begin to make 
a large demand ; and the fairest promises are held out for 
the prosperity and success of this branch of industry. 

The names, number of spindles, and capacity of the cotton 
factories around Baltimore, may be learnt from the annexed 
table. 
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The Union Factory, which stands first on the list in the 
table, and is ten miles from the city, enjoys very great advan- 
tages, as described by General Harper. ' The canal, or mill 
race, is about a mile and a quarter in length, gaining a fall 
sufficient for two sets of wheels, one below the other ; and the 
quantity of water is estimated to be sufficient for eight wheels 
to each set. This gives sixteen wheels, each of which can 
put in motion 5000 spindles with all the accompanying ma- 
chinery. This makes 80,000 spindles upon one stream, and 
within the space of a mile and a half.' The table estimates 
the capacity of the works now built, when carried into full 
operation, to be 10,000 spindles. 

The Savage Factory is an establishment recently erected, 
sixteen miles from the city, and half a mile from the bridge 
where the Washington turnpike crosses the Patuxent. In its 
local situation, water power, and ready intercourse with the 
city, it possesses uncommon advantages. The fall is 50 feet, 
and as the whole body of the river, if necessary, can be turned 
into the canal, the water is sufficient to carry several wheels. 
The machinery thus far used has been constructed with great 
care after the best models, embracing all the late improve- 
ments. In connexion with this factory a very extensive and 
complete bleaching establishment has been put in operation. 

The Warren Factory employs six hundred persons, and is 
beginning to execute cotton prints. This factory and some 
others, of which we have not been able to obtain particular 
information, are represented as in a state of rapid prosperity. 

There is a thriving woollen factory five miles from town, 
containing 650 spindles, and 22 power and hand looms, with 
every branch of machinery necessary for manufacturing su- 
perfine cloth and kerseymeres. The establishment employs 
70 persons, and works 750 pounds of wool in a week. 

A few miles from the town, and in different situations, are 
four extensive Iron Works ; ore is abundant and they are 
carried on with a large profit to the proprietors. An esta- 
blishment for manufacturing copper into a great variety of 
articles, works annually about 600,000 pounds of raw copper. 
In Frederick County, Maryland, there are coppermines of 
considerable promise, which produce a rich sulphuret ; they 
have been but partially wrought, and their extent and im- 

voi.. xx. — no. 46. 17 
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portance are not fully known. The copper, which covers 
the great dome of the Capitol at Washington, was manufac- 
tured from the ore of these mines. In the city a chemical 
laboratory on a large scale is in operation, and manufactures 
almost all kinds of chemical preparations used in the arts and 
in medicine, such as allum, vitriol, aqua fortis, chrome yellow, 
and the acids generally. Chrome in its crude state, so rare 
in most parts of the world, is found in great quantities in 
Baltimore county. A white lead manufactory works about 
250 tons of the raw material annually, some of which is 
brought from Missouri, and the remainder from a mine re- 
cently discovered in Wythe county, Virginia, which is the 
best, and of an uncommonly pure quality. Glass, shot, iron 
casts, printers' types, pottery, sugar refining, distilling, sad- 
dlery, leather, hats, house furniture, oilcloth carpeting, agri- 
cultural implements, and various other manufactures, which 
we cannot here enumerate, are prosecuted in Baltimore, give 
employment to a large number of persons, and add to the 
wealth of the town. 

In looking over the brief historical and statistical sketch 
here given, it will be seen that the rapid and prosperous 
growth of Baltimore may be referred to three or four promi- 
nent causes, in many respects peculiar to that city. In the 
first place, the local situation of the town ensured to it extra- 
ordinary advantages, in presenting the nearest market to the 
western country, and especially in concentrating to one point 
a great proportion of the trade of the Chesapeake, which was 
before divided among several small ports. Wealthy planters 
formerly shipped their produce, and imported European and 
West India supplies in their own names. As the city in- 
creased, they found it more convenient to seek a market 
there, both to dispose of their produce and make their pur- 
chases. This gave employment to agents, brokers, mer- 
chants, shipbuilders, and seamen, whose wages and profits, 
derived from this business of effecting the exchange between 
the planter and foreign manufacturer, helped to build up the 
town. Secondly, the fast sailing vessels built in the Chesa- 
peake, and nowhere else, contributed more than any one 
cause, probably, to the unexampled prosperity of trade at 
times, when other commercial cities of the Union were either 
languishing, or making but a slow progress. A third cause 
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was the almost exclusive intercourse with St Domingo for a 
long period, when commerce to that island was exceedingly 
profitable. Fourthly, the two great staples, flour and tobacco, 
for which the demand is always sure, and the supply unfail- 
ing. And lastly we may add, as by no means the least cause, 
the enterprising spirit of the people, much more energetic in 
its combined and continued action, than that of any other city 
in the United States, for reasons already assigned. 

These causes, some of them from their very nature, and 
others from the change of times and circumstances, do not 
any longer exist in the same force and bearing as formerly ; 
and in looking to the future progress of the city, no accurate 
predictions can be made from the results of the past. The 
trade of the Chesapeake, enough of itself to support a large 
city, will always centre there, but this trade will hereafter be 
steady and uniform, unmarked by such sudden changes as 
occurred in the early days of the rising capital. It will sus- 
tain itself, and increase, as the inhabitants multiply on the 
borders of the Bay, and in the country watered by the rivers 
flowing into it, and thus secure to Baltimore permanently from 
this quarter the advantages already gained. As to swift sail- 
ing vessels, their superiority will no doubt continue to be felt 
in making quick voyages, but this superiority in times of 
peace and tranquillity is of comparatively little consequence. 
The great benefits of these vessels can be experienced only 
when commerce is shackled by the restrictions of war, and 
the seas are infested with hostile navies and privateers. The 
West India trade will always be profitable to Baltimore, as it 
takes off provisions, the supply of which is inexhaustible, 
and the demand large, and returns coffee and sugar, pro- 
ducts of very extensive and increasing consumption in the 
United States. 

Of all these and other ordinary sources of commerce Bal- 
timore will retain a full proportion, but the advantages, which 
may be considered peculiar to this city, and on which its 
future prosperity will very much depend, are its uncommon 
facilities for manufactures, beyond those of any other place in 
the middle and southern States, and the profitable trade that 
will necessarily be kept up in manufactured articles with the 
western country and South America. By means of good 
roads the communication with the interior is direct and easy. 
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Between the years 1805 and 1810 three turnpikes were 
made by chartered companies, leading from the city to differ- 
ent points in Pennsylvania and the western part of Maryland. 
These were called the York, Reistertown, and Frederick- 
town turnpikes, and were built in the most thorough and sub- 
stantial manner, to resist the weight and wear of the enor- 
mous waggons in which flour, wheat, and other produce are 
usually brought to market. The average cost of these roads 
was from 8,000 to 10,000 dollars a mile. More recently 
four other turnpike roads have been finished, the Washington, 
the Falls, Belle Air, and Havre de Grace, making in the 
whole, seven broad and well constructed avenues proceeding 
from the city to various parts of the country. 

The great national road from Wheeling to Cumberland has 
been continued by the banks in Baltimore, and three other 
banks in the western districts of Maryland. They were 
required by the state to make fiftyeight miles of this road 
on the same construction as the national road. This duty 
was imposed as a condition of the renewal of their charters 
in 1814, and the average cost was something more than 
8000 dollars a mile. The banks are allowed to establish toll 
gates. A break of a few miles between the termination of 
this road and of the Fredericktown turnpike has since been, 
finished, and now the line of communication between Balti- 
more and Wheeling is complete, over one of the best roads 
in the world.* 

Notwithstanding the new direction, which steamboat naviga- 
tion has given to the trade of the west, and notwithstanding 
the quick intercourse thus established- between New Orleans 
and the upper country, yet the great states of Kentucky, 
Ohio, and Indiana, will always look mainly to the east for 
their market. In addition to the distance of these states 

* Some idea may be formed of the intercourse, which has existed between, 
the tide waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware, and the Ohio, by the following 
statements. In the year ending May 1818, there passed through the gate at 
Cnesnut Ridge, on the road leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 3698 
teams of six horses, 2412 of five horses, and 281 of four horses, amounting 
in the whole to 6391 teams,none of which was less than four horses. During 
the same year it was calculated that 10 waggons a day left Philadelphia for 
the we6t, the freight of each averaging #200, making the annual amount for 
freight #730,000. In the month of October, 1817, there passed through the 
turnpike gate near Bedford, Pennsylvania, 4419 persons going to the west, 
and 2979 coming east. This was before the road from Baltimore to Wheeling 
was finished. 
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from New Orleans, which is the centre of commercial action, 
the south western states will always have the advantage of 
them by anticipating the market, both on account of their 
proximity, and from the circumstance, that the Ohio is closed 
with ice for some weeks in the year while the navigation of 
the Mississippi is unobstructed. In short, whatever view we 
take of the subject, nothing is more obvious, than that, if a 
water communication is opened from the western to the atlan- 
tic states, nearly the whole trade of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Indiana will flow in this direction. Their produce will be 
sold here in exchange for our home manufactures and foreign 
imports. Large droves of live stock, especially hogs, are 
now driven every year from the banks of the Ohio in Ken- 
tucky, to Baltimore, in preference to being packed on the 
spot and sent down the river by a more speedy convey- 
ance to ihe New Orleans market. The New York canal will 
draw through Lake Erie for the present the produce of the 
northern parts of Ohio and Indiana ; but when the magnifi- 
cent project of threading the Alleganies with a canal, and 
uniting the Ohio, nay, the great lakes themselves, with the 
Chesapeake, shall be put in execution, which, since recent 
surveys would seem to prove it practicable, may be expected 
at no distant day, then the entire trade of these three states 
will flow into this channel, as being the shortest and most 
expeditious route to the tide waters of the Atlantic. 

In this event Baltimore will inevitably become the chief 
mart of western produce, and possess an almost exclusive 
privilege of sending over the mountains supplies of home 
manufactures and foreign products. Georgetown, Washing- 
ton, and Alexandria will doubtless be greatly benefited by 
such a communication to the west, but the local situation of 
these towns is not such, as to enable any one or all of them 
to gain the ascendency already held by Baltimore. A canal 
from the Potomac to the city will remove the obstacles of 
distance, and in this respect will place these several towns 
©n an equal footing. But without reference to this brilliant, 
and as some think rather dubious scheme of joining the great 
waters of the east and west, Baltimore must in any event 
derive a great and an increasing profit from its intercourse 
with the interior, partly for reasons already suggested, and 
partly from the fact, that manufacturing establishments cannot 
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be advantageously erected on a large scale, either to the east or 
the west of the mountains. From the Potomac to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the country on the seaboard is alluvial and level 
to the distance of a hundred miles from the coast. Over this 
space there is probably not a single water fall, that could 
carry the wheel of a cotton factory ; and when you arrive at 
the first ridge of original formation, the ascent is commonly 
so gradual, that but little water power can be gained. If you 
reach the mountains, where the fall is more sudden, the 
streams have become so much diminished, and so uncertain, 
as to offer no encouragement to manufacturing operations ; 
and what is a still more serious obstacle, you are at a point 
so remote from water communication, that the expense of 
transporting the raw material would be sufficient to swallow 
up all the profits to be derived from the best local advantages. 
These remarks apply with very few exceptions to the whole 
range of the southern states, and show very clearly that 
manufactures will never be attempted there on any other than 
a very limited scale. 

The same view may be taken, though with more restric- 
tions, of the great valleys of the Mississippi and the Ohio, as 
well as of the regions embraced in the immense range of the 
Alleganies. It is a fact universally admitted, we believe, that 
the geological conformation of the country throughout the 
west is such, as to give but very little fall to the rivers, and 
consequently to afford a comparatively small amount of water- 
power. Moreover, the expense of procuring the raw mate- 
rial, and of establishing and carrying on factories, will be such, 
that agricultural labor, which shall at the same time enhance 
the value of lands, and procure manufactured articles at a 
reasonable price, will for many years at least be much more 
profitable to the western capitalist. Whoever has wandered 
among the bold and majestic ridges of the Alleganies in the 
western counties of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
must have been forcibly struck with the manner in which the 
streams of water find their way among them. From Catskill 
to Georgia this range of mountains is composed almost uni- 
formly of parallel ridges, running from north east to south 
west, broken here and there apparently to let the small 
streams pass through ; and these, after creeping silently and 
quietly along the bases of the mountains, by many and intri- 
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cate windings, gather themselves at length into rivers, and 
seek a passage over an almost imperceptible declivity to the 
plain country below. Nothing is more rare than to come 
upon a water fall, or even a rapid, among the Alleganies, and 
if we except the Falling Spring in Virginia, and Harper's 
Ferry, the latter more famous for the combined effect of its 
natural scenery, than the descent of the mingled waters of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah, we do not remember one that has 
caught the attention of travellers. It is a curious fact, also, 
that for hundreds of miles amidst the Alleganies the traveller 
sees no lakes, or natural ponds, so common in mountainous 
countries. But this subject needs not be pursued. Our 
only purpose is to draw from these remarks the conclusion, 
that the south and west will never be manufacturing districts, 
and that Baltimore, from its immense local advantages, and 
its being on the border of these regions, will always enjoy 
peculiar privileges, and cannot fail under any circumstances 
to maintain a lucrative and growing trade with the interior. 
Since the great road was finished, and especially within the 
last year, this business has been constantly gaining, and thus 
far most fully confirms in practice the results to which we 
have come from general considerations. Its beneficial influ- 
ence in giving a new spur to the commerce of the city, and 
encouraging its present improvements, are most obvious. It 
is now in contemplation to set up a line of transport waggons, 
to ply day and night between Baltimore and Wheeling. 

The South American trade will open a wide field for the 
enterprise of Baltimore, particularly in providing a new mar- 
ket for its great staple of flour, and its manufactures. During 
the last year this trade has rapidly increased in the city, sixty 
vessels having sailed for different ports in South America, 
being more than double the number that sailed the year 
preceding. This increase is considerably greater than that 
of any other city, even of New York, and, although it will 
have a limit, it augurs well for the interest, which Baltimore 
will eventually retain in the extensive intercourse, that will 
grow up between the United States and the new Republics. 

Various opinions have been entertained respecting the 
influence, which the crosscut canal, now making from the 
Delaware to the Chesapeake, will have on the city. For 
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ourselves we see no room for but one opinion ; the effect will 
be highly beneficial both to Philadelphia and Baltimore ; each 
city will receive an advantage from having an easy and quick 
intercourse between the two. It has been feared, that the 
trade of the Susquehanna, which now descends to Baltimore, 
will go up to Philadelphia through this canal. There is no 
ground for such a fear. That portion of produce now trans- 
ported across the country from Columbia may possibly take 
this direction ; but the mass of produce coming down the 
river to seek a market will continue to go to Baltimore as at 
present, for the plain reason, that the freight will be cheaper. 
From the mouth of the Susquehanna to Baltimore there is a 
direct sloop navigation down the Bay, but on the route to 
Philadelphia there will be the expense, trouble, and delay of 
transhipment at the entrance of the canal, and also the tolls 
for passing, and all this over and above the cost of taking the 
produce at once to Baltimore ; nor is it to be admitted as 
possible, that the difference between the markets of the two 
cities will ever be such, as to warrant this sacrifice. In fact, 
the canal will rather have a tendency to equalise the markets 
of the two places, and in this respect, if any advantage occurs 
on either side, it will be on that of Baltimore, as this port 
approximates more nearly the interior. 

The legislature of Maryland has taken measures to ascer- 
tain the practicability of cutting a canal along the margin of 
the Susquehanna, to the bottom of the last fall on that river., 
and thence across the country to Baltimore. But the ex- 
pense of the work threatens to be so formidable, as to forbid 
the hope that it will soon be executed. By some persons a 
preference is given to the plan of deepening the river, re- 
moving obstructions, and thus procuring a safe passage for 
boats ; but this labor, we apprehend, will be little less effect- 
ual than that of the daughters of Danaus. The greater the 
number of obstructions removed, the faster the waters will 
run off, and expose yet new and more numerous intruders 
peering above the surface, or lurking beneath the waves. 

A very accurate and complete survey has recently been 
made, not only of the harbor of Baltimore, but also of the Pa- 
tapsco river to its outlet at North Point, and of the Bay itself 
as far down as Annapolis. This work was wholly executed 
under the immediate direction of Lewis Brantz, Esq. partly 
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at the expense of the city, and partly of several insurance 
companies, with the express purpose of facilitating the navi- 
gation of the river and harbor. And it gives us particular 
pleasure to have an opportunity here of acknowledging our 
obligation to this gentleman, for the essential aid he has ren- 
dered us in furnishing many of the commercial details, facts, 
and tables, which have been woven into this article. His 
long residence in the city, and his practical acquaintance with 
its commerce, qualify him to speak with confidence and ac- 
curacy on this subject. Mr Brantz's chart of the Palapsco 
is of great importance to those, who navigate that river. 
This chart, and his chart of the harbor, together with Mr 
Poppleton's map of the city, comprise a series of accurate 
and beautiful delineations, not surpassed by any attempts of 
the kind, which have come under our notice, and are equally 
creditable to the active spirit of the citizens, who fostered 
such undertakings, and to the skill and talents of the gentle- 
men, who executed them. 

Our remarks on the commercial history and advantages of 
Baltimore have run to so great a length, that no room is left 
for the observations we had contemplated on the internal 
features of the city, its topography, improvements, police, in- 
stitutions, public buildings, means of education, benevolent 
associations, and other things, which contribute to show the 
character of a people. It may be said with confidence, how- 
ever, that there has never been any deficiency of public spirit 
and generous enterprise in promoting all these objects, as far 
as the condition of a growing city required, or the habits and 
occupations of a commercial people would allow. In beauti- 
ful and finished specimens of architecture, Baltimore is un- 
rivalled in this country ; and the patriotism and liberality, that 
erected the two monuments, by which it is now adorned, de- 
serve praise and emulation. The dates of all the principal 
improvements in the city, and a brief notice of them, may be 
found in Mr Griffith's work, to which we have already refer- 
ed, and which, as its title purports, is strictly a book of annals. 

One of the best institutions, which has been established in 
the city for many years, is the Athenaeum lately organised, 
and now in operation. An elegant and spacious building has 
been erected for the purpose, one hundred and seventeen 
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feet long, by eightyone wide, affording accommodations of a 
very superior kind for a library, reading rooms, and a musical 
saloon. A stronger indication of a desire to diffuse know- 
ledge and encourage intellectual refinement and good taste, 
or a more honorable testimony of a spirit of literary improve- 
ment, could not have been given. It was a remark of Mr 
Hinkley in his Address on the occasion of laying the corner 
stone of this building, ' that intelligence and virtue are the 
strength and beauty of a republic, and every true patriot must 
rejoice to witness any new means for their advancement.' 
Nothing could be more just, or better expressed, and while 
the citizens of Baltimore exhibit such tokens of their patriot- 
ism, they will build monuments, more durable than marble or 
brass, of their love of country and freedom, of their respect 
for the wise who have planned, and the brave who have de- 
fended our political and civil institutions. 



Art. V. — Johann Gottfried von Herder's siimmtliche Werke. 
Zur schonen Literatur und Kunst. 

John G. Herder's complete Works, relating to Belles Lettres 
and the Arts. 

Of the men of letters in Germany, who contributed to 
elevate the reputation and improve the taste of their country, 
few were so distinguished for variety of attainments, industry, 
and the love of pure morality, as Herder. Without pos- 
sessing great originality, he had still that power of genius, 
which gives life to acquisitions, and knew how to enrich and 
strengthen his mind by diligence in study and the faithful ex- 
ertion of his faculties. The character of his mind was poetic ; 
yet as nature had denied him the highest qualifications of the 
poet, and he was conscious of his own inability to tread firmly 
in the ' heaven of invention,' he contented himself with occu- 
pations suited to his capacities, taking the widest range through 
the literature of almost every age and nation, to which he 
could gain access, and returning from his excursions with 
noble spoils. He knew how to estimate the excellence of 
others ; he could hold his mind aloof from the objects by 
which he was immediately surrounded, and enter upon the 



